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N New  York  a few  nights  ago  I gave  a lecture  on  the  Role 
of  the  English  Speaking  Peoples.  I described  that  Role  as 
an  obligation  to  cooperate  for  the  restoration  of  prosperity 
and  confidence  in  a world  which  has  been  turned  upside 
down  and  thrown  into  confusion  by  war,  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  in  the  world  in  the  future.  It  is  a gigantic  task,  but  I 
expressed  the  belief  that  it  could  be  accomplished  if  the  English  speaking 
peoples  were  to  act  together. 

At  New  York  I spoke  quite  frankly  of  the  many  causes  of  friction 
which  exist  between  your  country  and  mine,  because  I believe  that  frank- 
ness is  an  essential  ingredient  of  friendship,  and  I suggested  the  spirit  in 
which  these  difficulties  should  be  overcome.  Tonight  I want  to  speak  to 
you  in  greater  detail  about  the  second  part  of  this  great  task,  the  main- 
tenance of  world  peace,  and  in  doing  so  I will  confine  myself  to  that  area 
of  the  world  in  which  the  United  States  is  more  directly  concerned — the 
area  of  the  Pacific. 

As  you  know,  I had  the  honour  of  being  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Enquiry,  which  the  League  of  Nations  sent  to  the  Far  East 
to  investigate  the  dispute  which  occurred  between  China  and  Japan  in 
Manchuria.  The  United  States  was  represented  on  that  Commission,  and 
at  New  York  I took  the  opportunity  of  paying  a public  tribute  to  the 
valuable  help  which  I and  my  colleagues  on  that  Commission  received 
from  General  McCoy,  It  is  sometimes  urged  against  us  when  we  are  argu- 
ing in  favour  of  peace  that  if  we  were  successful  we  should  increase  the 
volume  of  unemployment  by  depriving  of  their  livelihood  those  men 
who  are  engaged  in  the  war  services  or  the  manufacture  of  war  material. 
I admit  it.  It  is  the  only  form  of  unemployment  I am  anxious  to  increase. 
But  General  McCoy  has  convinced  me  that  men  of  war  can  also  make  ad- 
mirable men  of  peace,  and  this  suggests  that  other  employment  might  be 
found  for  those  who  may  be  prejudiced  by  the  success  of  the  peace  move- 
ment. If  you  ever  want  a really  sincere  and  efficient  conciliator  in  any 
matter  of  special  difficulty,  you  will  not,  I think,  find  a better  one  than 
General  Frank  McCoy. 
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Well,  as  I say,  we  were  colleagues  on  the  League  Commission  of 
Enquiry  in  the  Far  East,  and  I only  mention  this  fact  to  show  that  in 
relation  to  that  part  of  the  world  at  any  rate  your  country  and  mine 
are  in  the  same  position.  It  is  not  a case  of  our  being  in  the  League  of 
Nations  and  your  being  outside.  For  all  practical  purposes  in  relation  to 
the  Far  Eastern  problem  the  United  States  is  just  as  much  in  the  League 
as  we  are. 

I am  not  going  to  say  anything  to  you  about  the  history  or  the 
details  of  the  Manchurian  dispute.  All  that  I could  say  on  that  subject 
has  been  said  in  our  Report  and  I have  nothing  to  add  to  it.  I am  only 
going  to  speak  about  what  was  done  in  Manchuria  in  1931-32,  and  what 
has  happened  since,  in  so  far  as  those  events  have  a bearing  on  the  subject 
of  collective  security  for  world  peace. 

Now  whatever  may  be  the  subjects  on  which  we  are  inclined  to  take 
different  views — and  I mentioned  some  of  these  at  New  York — there  is 
one  great  and  immensely  Important  subject  on  which  your  country  and 
mine,  I believe,  are  entirely  at  one,  and  that  is  our  desire  to  establish  the 
supremacy  of  law  in  the  world,  and  the  substitution  of  the  processes  of 
law  for  the  use  of  force  in  the  settlement  of  international  disputes.  The 
fact  that  the  United  States  has  not  yet  joined  the  League  of  Nations  in 
no  way  disproves  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  By  initiating  the  Kellogg 
Pact,  by  joining  the  International  Court  at  The  Flague,  by  the  utterances 
of  her  Statesmen  on  countless  occasions,  the  United  States  has  given 
evidence  of  a desire  to  strengthen  the  force  of  law  in  the  relations  of 
States  to  each  other. 

That  then  is  my  starting  point.  We  both  desire  sincerely,  earnestly, 
passionately,  to  abolish  force  and  to  establish  law.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
cannot  be  done  by  any  one  country.  Collective  action  is  essential  for 
the  purpose.  Prior  to  1914  International  law  was  principally  concerned 
to  define  the  legal  rights  of  neutrals  and  to  limit  the  rights  of  belligerents 
in  time  of  war.  War  was  recognized  by  everyone  as  a normal  and  quite 
legitimate  method  of  settling  disputes  when  all  other  methods  had  failed, 
and  International  law  provided  a code  of  rules  within  which  war  was 
to  be  carried  on.  The  attitude  of  different  States  to  some  of  the  doctrines 
of  International  law  depended  upon  whether  they  were  more  concerned 
for  the  rights  of  belligerents  or  for  those  of  neutrals.  Great  Britain  being 
absolutely  dependent  for  her  very  existence  on  sea  power,  and  having 
Dominions  or  possessions  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  has  always  been  con- 
cerned to  preserve  her  right  to  wage  war  effectively,  if  she  should  ever 
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be  compelled  to  fight  for  her  existence.  The  United  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  being  a self-contained  Continent  with  little  opportunities  for  fric- 
tion with  other  nations,  has  always  been  more  concerned  to  preserve  the 
continuity  of  her  trade,  in  spite  of  wars  in  which  other  countries  might 
be  engaged. 

In  the  early  days  which  succeeded  the  Treaties  of  Peace,  this  con- 
dition continued.  The  establishment  of  the  League  of  Nations  had  not 
altered  the  character  of  International  law.  The  Covenant  had  imposed 
obstacles  to  war,  had  interposed  delays,  but  it  still  admitted  war  as  a 
legitimate  last  resort.  And  so  when  the  States  Members  met  annually  at 
Geneva  and  tried  to  evolve  a procedure  of  collective  action  against  a fu- 
ture aggressor,  those  efforts  all  failed  because  together  with  other  gov- 
ernments the  Government  of  Great  Britain  was  unable  to  ratify  either 
the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Assistance  in  1923  or  the  Geneva  Protocol  in  1924. 
And  the  reason  of  their  rmwillingness  to  accept  an  obligation  to  employ 
force  against  an  aggressor  was  not  only  because  of  the  difficulty  of  defin- 
ing aggression,  which,  though  great,  might  have  been  got  over,  but  be- 
cause of  their  determination  not  to  be  committed  to  belligerent  action 
in  which  the  United  States  would  not  be  a partner,  with  the  attendant 
danger  of  being  involved  in  a dispute  with  your  country  about  neutral 
rights  at  sea. 

But  in  1928  an  entirely  new  situation  was  created  by  the  signing  of 
the  Kellogg  Pact,  though  I doubt  whether  any  of  the  Nations  who  signed 
the  Pact  realized  at  the  time  what  the  consequences  of  their  action  would 
be.  From  that  date  war  was  no  longer  a legitimate  expedient,  even  in  the 
last  resort.  What  are  the  consequences?  There  can  no  longer  be  such 
a thing  as  belligerent  rights,  for  all  belligerency  is  a wrong.  There  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  neutral  rights,  since  no  State  can  be  neutral  towards 
the  commission  of  an  international  crime.  War  has  been  outlawed.  How 
then  can  there  be  any  neutrality  towards  that  which  is  outside  the  law? 
If  I remind  you  that  it  was  the  initiative  of  the  United  States  which 
created  this  situation,  I may  be  pardoned,  I hope,  if  I say  that  we  look 
to  the  United  States  for  help  in  bringing  the  law  and  practice  of  nations 
into  harmony  with  it. 

I have  said  that  the  nations  whose  representatives  signed  the  Kellogg 
Pact  in  1928  did  not  perhaps  realize  at  that  time  all  its  imphcations.  But 
at  any  rate  when  the  Ninth  Assembly  of  the  League  met  at  Geneva  in 
September  of  that  year — and  I was  myself  a delegate  at  that  Assembly — 
there  was  a spirit  of  enthusiasm,  a feeling  that  something  had  been  ac- 
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complished,  and  the  questions  of  collective  security  and  disarmament  were 
taken  up  again  with  renewed  confidence  and  hope.  This  work  was  con- 
tinued in  the  succeeding  three  years. 

Then  came  the  Far  Eastern  crisis  in  1931,  and  the  action  of  Japan 
in  Manchuria,  which  has  confounded  all  the  theories  on  which  the  new 
relationship  between  States  was  being  built  up,  has  challenged  the  validity 
of  Treaties,  the  sanctity  of  law,  and  the  value  of  collective  guarantees. 
It  is  probably  no  mere  coincidence  that  this  action  was  taken  at  a moment 
when  the  whole  of  the  Western  world  was  thrown  into  inextricable  con- 
fusion by  the  financial  crisis  of  that  autumn.  From  that  crisis  we  have 
not  yet  recovered.  We  are  floundering  in  deep  waters,  and  not  until  we 
have  got  our  feet  back  upon  solid  ground  can  we  begin  to  adjust  our 
practice  to  the  new  legal  position  we  have  created. 

That  day  will  no  doubt  arrive,  economic  difficulties  will  be  overcome, 
trade  and  prosperity  will  revive,  but  the  problems  which  have  been  created 
in  the  Far  East  will  not  disappear.  They  will  not  be  solved  by  the  mere 
lapse  of  time.  They  cannot  be  left  unsolved,  because  they  constitute  an 
insuperable  barrier  to  the  establishment  of  collective  security,  and  till 
that  barrier  is  removed  there  can  be  no  progress  towards  the  realization 
of  that  object  which  I mentioned  at  the  outset  as  the  goal  of  both  our 
countries. 

Before  I go  any  further,  perhaps  I ought  to  define  what  I mean  by 
the  Far  Eastern  problem,  and  also  explain  the  sense  in  which  I use  the 
phrase  “collective  security.” 

The  Far  Eastern  situation  has  created  not  one  but  many  problems, 
and  in  speaking  of  them  I wish  to  preserve  a judicial  rather  than  a critical 
attitude.  I don’t  want  to  attribute  any  blame  to  any  country,  but  I do 
want  to  bring  out,  if  I can,  the  nature  of  the  issues  which  are  involved. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  military  operations 
can  be  carried  out  without  any  declaration  of  war.  That  one  country  can 
invade  the  territory  of  another  whilst  remaining  nominally  at  peace  with 
it,  and  forcibly  detach  a large  part  of  its  territory  without  the  severance 
of  diplomatic  relations.  That  is  one  problem.  It  is  a problem  of  law 
which  has  its  bearings  upon  a number  of  international  agreements.  Take, 
for  instance,  its  bearing  on  the  Kellogg  Pact.  What  value  would  there 
be  in  an  undertaking  not  to  resort  to  war  as  an  instrument  of  national 
policy,  if  its  only  effect  were  to  be  to  induce  nations  to  achieve  the  objects 
of  their  national  policy  by  military  operations  without  resorting  to  war? 
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Take  again  its  effect  upon  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  What 
value  is  there  in  Article  X of  the  Covenant,  if  a State  Member  which 
by  that  Article  is  pledged  to  preserve  the  territorial  integrity  of  every 
other  Member  can  feel  justified  in  occupying  part  of  the  territory  of 
a neighbouring  State  and  maintaining  on  its  own  authority  alone  that 
such  occupation  was  welcomed  by  the  inhabitants,  and  that  their  declara- 
tion of  independence  was  entirely  unaffected  by  the  presence  of  the 
occupying  troops? 

A second  problem  has  been  created  by  the  fact  that  both  parties  in 
this  dispute  agreed  to  accept  the  investigation  of  it  by  a Commission  of 
Enquiry  appointed  by  the  League  of  Nations.  Both  parties  gave  every 
facility  to  that  Commission  to  carry  out  its  enquiry;  both  were  given 
opportunities  of  stating  their  case  in  full,  both  orally  and  by  means  of 
documents;  both  appointed  assessors  to  assist  the  Commission  in  their 
task.  And  then  when  the  Commission  had  presented  its  report,  one  of  the 
parties — the  one  in  fact  which  had  proposed  the  appointment  of  the 
Commission — refused  to  accept  the  findings,  and  when  they  were  unani- 
mously accepted  by  42  other  States  gave  notice  of  its  intention  to  with- 
draw from  the  League  in  two  years. 

The  problem  created  by  this  action  is  one  which  affects  the  whole 
principle  of  arbitration  in  political  issues,  and  the  investigation  of  disputes 
by  an  impartial  tribunal.  What  would  be  the  value  of  such  a procedure, 
if  the  only  result  of  it  was  to  be  the  resignation  of  one  of  the  parties 
which  did  not  like  the  findings  as  to  fact  of  the  investigating  body?  Two 
investigations  a year,  if  they  followed  this  precedent,  would  deprive  the 
League  of  half  its  members  in  about  12  years! 

A third  problem  has  been  created  by  the  claim  of  Japan  not  only 
to  be  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  nature  and  legality  of  its  own  actions,  but 
also  that  the  area  in  which  the  dispute  had  arisen  was  exclusively  within 
her  own  jurisdiction.  You  will  remember  the  paragraphs  in  the  statement 
of  the  Japanese  Government,  sent  to  the  League  on  the  25  th  February, 
1933,  the  day  after  the  Resolution  of  the  Assembly  was  passed,  to  the 
effect: 

1.  That  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  Kellogg 
Pact  were  inapplicable  to  "the  special  and  entirely  abnormal 
conditions  prevailing  in  China.” 

2.  That  Japanese  troops  could  not  be  withdrawn  because  they  were 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  order  in  Manchuria. 
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3.  That  since  1916  Manchuria  had  never  been  subject  to  the  au- 
thority of  China. 

4.  That  the  proposal  of  the  Assembly  to  set  up  a Committee  to 
assist  in  the  negotiations  between  the  two  parties  was  “directly 
contrary  to  the  insistence  of  Japan  not  to  allow  any  third  party 
to  intervene  in  the  Manchmian  prO'blem.” 

The  effect  of  this  statement  which  seeks  to  establish  a sort  of  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  for  Manchuria  is  to  transform  a Sino-Japanese  dispute  into 
a much  larger  dispute  between  Japan  and  the  rest  of  the  World  because 
the  legal  issues  which  it  raises  affect  many  other  coimtries  besides  Japan 
and  China.  Let  me  mention  some  of  its  bearings. 

At  the  time  of  the  Washington  Treaty  of  1922  the  three  northern 
provinces  commonly  known  as  Manchuria  were  presumably  accepted  by 
the  signatories,  including  Japan,  as  part  of  the  territory  of  China.  Cir- 
ciunstances  may  have  taken  place  subsequently  either  in  this  or  in  other 
parts  of  China  to  remove  it  from  the  operation  of  that  treaty,  but  that 
would  be  a matter  to  be  determined  by  all  the  signatories  and  not  by  one 
of  them  alone.  In  the  statement  of  the  Japanese  Government  of  February 
25,  1933,  however,  the  claim  is  put  forward  that  Manchuria  had  not 
been  subject  to  the  authority  of  China  since  1916 — six  years  before  the 
signing  of  the  Washington  Treaty,  yet  no  mention  of  this  was  made 
in  1922. 

In  that  statement  it  is  also  claimed  that  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations  and  the  Kellogg  Pact  of  1928  were  inapplicable  to  China,  yet 
no  reservation  to  that  effect  was  made  by  Japan  at  the  time  when  her 
signature  was  placed  on  those  documents. 

Again  the  claim  is  made  that  Japan  could  not  accept  the  Resolution 
of  the  Assembly  because  of  her  insistence  not  to  allow  any  third  party  to 
intervene  in  the  Manchurian  problem,  yet  it  was  Japan  that  had  invited 
the  League  to  do  this  very  thing  eighteen  months  previously,  when  she 
proposed  that  a Commission  of  Enquiry  should  be  sent  to  investigate  the 
dispute  on  the  spot. 

These  are  all  controversial  and  debatable  legal  issues.  I do  not  pre- 
sume to  express  any  opinion  upon  their  merits.  I am  not  qualified  to  do  so. 
I am  not  concerned  with  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  any  nation’s  actions  or 
claims.  There  are  proper  tribunals  qualified  to  adjudicate  on  such  mat- 
ters. I am  only  concerned  in  this  lecture  to  point  out  the  effects  of  these 
matters  upon  the  collective  system.  The  essential  condition  of  such  a sys- 
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t€m  is  that  it  should  be  collective,  that  when  a number  of  nations  sign 
a treaty,  or  enter  into  a contract,  its  terms  should  have  the  same  meaning 
for  them  all,  and  that  they  should  be  unalterable  save  with  the  consent 
of  all.  Unless  that  condition  is  fulfilled  there  can  be  no  confidence,  and 
without  confidence  there  can  be  no  security.  A nation  must  of  course 
be  free  ,at  any  time  after  giving  the  proper  notice  to  withdraw  from  an 
agreement  entered  into  with  others  and  to  renounce  obligations  when 
they  cease  to  be  tolerable.  What  is  not  permissible  is  for  a nation  which 
is  still  a party  to  a treaty  to  alter  or  define  its  provisions  unilaterally  and 
without  notice,  or  to  be  the  sole  arbiter  of  whether  its  actions  are  in 
accordance  with  or  in  violation  of  them. 

I have  mentioned  three  separate  and  distinct  problems  arising  out  of 
the  Manchurian  dispute.  Lastly  there  is  a fourth  problem  created  by 
Japan’s  denunciation  of  the  Naval  Treaty.  The  solution  of  this  problem 
may  not  prove  so  difficult  as  that  of  the  others,  but  if  it  is  not  solved — 
that  is  to  say,  if  another  and  equally  satisfactory  Treaty  is  not  substi- 
tuted, the  consequence  may  be  the  most  serious  of  all.  The  denunciation 
of  the  Naval  Treaty  is  the  logical  sequence  to  Japan’s  disruption  of  the 
collective  system.  For  if  that  system  is  to  be  abandoned  the  only  alterna- 
tive will  be  a return  to  power  politics  based  upon  naval  and  military 
force.  If  this  is  to  happen  Japan  would  naturally  wish  to  free  herself 
from  any  limitations  to  the  expansion  of  her  naval  strength.  If  she  is  to 
stand  alone  and  face  the  hostility  of  other  great  Powers,  she  must  be 
strong  enough  to  do  so.  That  means  that  she  must  be  free  to  build  up 
to  the  strength  of  any  other  navy  in  the  world.  Whether  she  can  afiord 
to  do  so  is  another  matter,  but  she  would  not  in  the  changed  circum- 
stances consent  to  remain  under  a treaty  obligation  not  to  do  so. 

On  January  22nd  the  Japanese  Foreign  Secretary  made  a speech  in 
the  Japanese  Diet,  in  which  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  fundamen- 
tal policy  of  the  Japanese  Government  was  "to  carry  out  in  full  a sweep- 
ing reduction  of  armaments,  and  to  effect  the  total  abolition  or  drastic 
limitation  of  offensive  armaments,  so  as  to  free  each  Power  from  the 
menace  of  other  Powers,  and,  in  fact,  to  make  it  impossible  for  any  Power 
to  menace  another.”  Now  as  those  were  precisely  the  objects  aimed  at 
and  achieved  by  the  Washington  Naval  Treaty,  it  was  bewildering  to 
read  what  Mr.  Hirota  went  on  to  say — “The  Washington  Treaty  of  Naval 
Limitation  of  1922  having  now  become  incompatible  with  our  basic 
policy,  our  Government  notified  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
on  December  29th  last  of  Japan’s  intention  to  terminate  that  Treaty  in 
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accordance  with  its  provisions.”  So  stated,  the  second  statement  does  not 
seem  to  follow  from  the  first.  Japan  may  object  to  the  5-5-3  ratio,  but 
if  her  fundamental  policy  is  to  effect  sweeping  reductions  and  limitations 
her  basic  policy  can  hardly  be  incompatible  with  a Treaty  of  Limitation. 

We  must  realize  what  the  denunciation  of  the  Treaty  may  lead  to. 
If  another  Treaty  cannot  be  negotiated  the  result  will  be  after  the  end 
of  this  year  renewed  naval  competition,  the  building  of  battleships  at 
gigantic  expense,  the  fortification  of  naval  bases  in  the  Pacific,  the  end 
of  collective  securities  for  peace  and  the  return  to  Power  politics  and 
alliances,  with  their  accompaniment  of  suspicion,  enmity  and  insecurity. 
That,  therefore,  is  a matter  which  as  I have  said  is  fraught  with  the 
gravest  possible  dangers. 

These  are  some  of  the  features  which  taken  together  constitute  what 
I have  called  the  Far  Eastern  problem — a problem  which  so  long  as  it 
remains  unsolved  creates  a barrier  to  the  achievement  of  collective  secur- 
ity for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

Now  let  me  explain  what  I mean  by  that  phrase.  The  collective 
system  is  a term  applied  to  the  procedure  by  which  international  rela- 
tions have  been  governed  since  the  end  of  the  Great  War.  By  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  League  of  Nations  the  pre-war  system  under  which  every 
nation  conducted  its  negotiations  with  other  nations  through  diplomatic 
channels,  and  was  responsible  for  its  defence  by  means  of  its  own  armed 
forces  alone,  or  by  the  combination  of  its  forces  with  those  of  any  State 
with  which  it  might  be  in  alUance,  has  been  superseded  by  a system  in 
which  all  the  States  Members  of  the  League  are  in  alliance  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace,  their  relations  with  each  other  being  governed  by  the 
terms  of  the  Covenant. 

This  collective  system  depends  upon  two  fundamental  conditions: 

1.  The  joint  responsibility  of  all  States  Members  of  the  League  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

2.  The  concerted  action  of  all  the  other  Members  of  the  League,  in 
the  event  of  any  one  Member  committing  an  act  of  aggression, 
or  threatening  to  commit  a breach  of  the  peace. 

Unless  those  conditions  are  honestly  accepted  by  all  its  members,  the 
League  cannot  fulfill  its  functions. 

This  system  aims  at  securing  a reduction  of  national  armaments  by 
placing  the  strength  of  all  at  the  disposal  of  each.  It  seeks  to  substitute 
the  processes  of  law  for  the  use  of  force  in  the  settlement  of  disputes. 
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and  the  estaiblishment  of  a general  sense  of  security  in  the  world,  which  is 
necessary  for  the  revival  of  trade  and  the  increase  of  national  prosperity. 

This  is  a great  ideal  which  must  necessarily  be  slow  of  achievement. 
It  was  inevitable  that  the  obligations  of  so  radical  a change  in  interna- 
tional relations  should  fail  to  be  appreciated  all  at  once.  Time  and  experi- 
ence were  necessary  to  prove  the  efficacy  of  the  collective  system.  In 
spite  of  its  participation  in  the  League,  every  country  has  continued  to 
conduct  its  diplomacy  and— except  those  th^  were  limited  by  the  Peace 
Treaties — to  maintain  its  armed  forces,  as  if  it  were  still  liable  to  be  alone 
responsible  for  the  defence  of  its  own  rights  and  interests.  The  general 
code  of  international  law  has  not  yet  been  re-written  to  meet  the  new 
conditions.  Nevertheless,  though  slow,  there  has  been  some  progress  in 
the  last  15  years  towards  the  perfection  of  the  new  system.  Side  by  side 
with  evidence  of  an  imperfect  confidence  in  the  collective  system,  there 
has  been  growing  up  the  practice  of  international  cooperation.  More  States 
have  joined  the  League,  and  those  not  yet  Members  of  it  have  shown  in- 
creasing willingness  to  cooperate  with  it.  All  this  has  tended  to  increase 
confidence,  and  to  modify  the  purely  national  point  of  view  of  each  State. 
An  immense  stimulus  to  this  growing  confidence  was  given  by  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Kellogg  Pact,  and  the  possibility  of  achieving  a general  dis- 
armament Convention  seemed  no  longer  remote. 

Then  in  1931  occurred  the  events  to  which  I have  referred,  which 
have  destroyed  this  growing  confidence,  have  frustrated  the  hopes  of 
attaining  collective  security,  caused  the  failme  of  the  Disarmament  Con- 
ference and  rendered  incalculably  more  difficult  the  solution  of  all  the 
problems  which  arise  in  the  field  of  international  politics.  And  the  worst 
consequences  of  all  are  the  sense  of  unreality  which  has  crept  over  inter- 
national relations,  the  appearance  of  insincerity,  the  tendency  to  evade 
responsibilities  and  explain  away  obligations,  solemnly  undertaken,  by 
specious  arguments  and  plausible  excuses,  the  practice  of  saying  one 
thing  and  doing  another,  until  at  last  no  one  can  feel  certain  of  the  real 
meaning  of  any  of  the  language  employed  in  contractual  documents. 

What  then  is  the  remedy  for  all  this?  Recrimination  and  censure 
will  not  help.  Coercion  is  not  a remedy  consistent  with  the  objects  at 
which  we  aim.  We  desire  to  reduce  the  risks  of  war,  not  to  increase  them. 
Mere  inaction  will  not  save  us,  because  as  I have  indicated,  we  are  already 
drifting  on  a stream  of  events  which  is  carrying  us  with  increasing  rapidity 
for  the  falls  of  a political  Niagara.  Conciliation  is  the  only  policy  open 
to  those  who  believe  in  the  substitution  of  law  for  force.  But  conciliation 
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does  not  involve  acquiescence  in  wrong,  or  toleration  of  injustice,  the 
acceptance  of  fictions  or  timidity  in  stating  the  truth.  Conciliation  can 
only  succeed  upon  a basis  of  sincerity,  courage  and  sympathy.  There  must 
be  a genuine  desire  to  understand  the  needs  of  all  sides  in  a dispute.  No 
country  would  risk  incurring  the  disapproval  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  Japan  has  done  except  under  the  influence  of  a compelling  necessity. 
Japan  needs  security,  she  needs  an  outlet  for  her  surplus  population,  she 
needs  raw  materials  for  the  industries  on  which  her  densely  populated 
islands  depend,  she  needs  markets  for  the  disposal  of  her  products.  No 
solution  would  be  acceptable  to  her  which  did  not  recognize  these  needs. 
Equally  no  solution  would  be  acceptable  to  the  rest  of  the  world  which 
did  not  maintain  the  principle  of  the  collective  or  joint  settlement  of  the 
Far  Eastern  problems,  or  which  did  not  give  real  security  to  all  the  Powers 
concerned. 

To  achieve  a solution  two  things  appear  to  me  to  be  necessary. 
The  first  is  a willingness  on  the  part  of  those  nations  who  were  parties  to 
the  Resolution  of  February  24,  1933,  to  make  representations  to  Japan 
of  their  sincere  desire  to  understand  the  needs  of  her  economic  situation, 
and  to  provide  for  them  in  a manner  that  will  be  consistent  with  law  and 
justice,  making  clear  at  the  same  time  their  willingness  to  provide  for 
her  security  in  a way  that  will  be  both  more  effective  and  cheaper  to  her 
than  the  course  she  has  adopted. 

That  is  the  first  necessity.  The  second  is  the  determination  of  the 
same  States  not  to  accept  variations  in  legal  status  or  interpretations  of 
multilateral  treaties  by  a single  State.  They  must  not  only  feel  this,  but 
must  have  the  courage  to  say  so  and  say  it  in  concert. 

"WTien  I get  to  this  point  I am  nearly  always  asked  a question  in 
some  such  words  as  "How  are  you  going  to  get  Japan  out  of  Manchuria 
without  force?”  My  answer  is  I don’t  want  to  get  Japan  out  of  Man- 
churia. I only  want  to  get  Japanese  troops  out  of  Manchuria,  and  that 
can  be  done  when  it  is  proved  that  the  expense  of  keeping  them  there  is 
not  required  to  achieve  the  objects  which  Japan  desires.  Japan  claims 
that  Manchukuo  is  now  an  independent  State.  It  can  never  be  an  inde- 
pendent State  so  long  as  it  is  occupied  by  Japanese  troops.  While  they 
are  there,  it  can  never  be  anything  but  a Japanese  protectorate. 

I do  not  admit  that  this  problem  cannot  be  solved  without  the  use 
of  force.  Many  other  means  are  available  of  making  representations  or 
exercising  pressure,  if  the  nations  which  have  declared  their  unwillingness 
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to  recognize  the  present  situation  will  but  apply  their  judgment  and  their 
sympathy  to  a consideration  of  the  realities  of  the  problem.  It  is  not  true 
that  the  League  has  failed  because  it  had  no  force.  If  it  has  failed  so  far 
it  is  because  it  has  not  used  the  means  that  were  available.  It  has  never 
gone  beyond  the  first  eight  chapters  of  our  Report,  except  by  appointing 
a Committee  to  conduct  negotiations  which  in  fact  they  never  have  con- 
ducted. The  League  has  done  nothing  but  condemn.  It  has  not  even  dis- 
cussed any  possible  solution.  It  has  offered  no  help.  It  has  made  no  repre- 
sentations. It  has  adopted  as  a League  an  attitude  which  none  of  the  indi- 
vidual States  which  compose  it  would  have  been  content  to  adopt  if  the 
issues  and  interests  involved  had  been  their  own,  or  the  wrong  done  had 
been  against  their  own  nationals.  In  short,  the  League  has  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded because  it  has  not  yet  tried. 

Now  let  me  say  one  last  thing  in  conclusion — Japan  has  been  at 
great  pains  to  make  the  world  acquainted  with  her  point  of  view,  through 
the  speeches  of  her  Statesmen  and  the  documents  she  has  sent  to  the 
League  of  Nations.  But  in  return  the  League  has  not  shown  the  same 
concern  to  make  known  to  Japan  the  views  which  the  rest  of  its  Mem- 
bers take  on  the  subject,  except  such  as  are  critical  of  Japan’s  action  in 
the  past.  Can  we  blame  Japan,  therefore,  if  she  has  shown  little  disposi- 
tion as  yet  to  modify  her  own  attitude  so  as  to  bring  it  into  line  with  the 
opinion  of  the  rest  of  the  world?  Why,  Japan  Hoes  not  even  know  what 
the  opinion  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is,  except  that  it  thinks  she  ought  not 
to  have  done  what  she  did.  She  has  never  been  told  what  she  ought  to 
have  done  instead,  or  what  she  ought  to  do  now  to  put  herself  right. 
I am  convinced  that  if  Japan  were  asked  to  realize  one  thing  about  which 
other  nations  care  as  deeply,  as  passionately,  as  she  cares  about  her  national 
interests,  which  they  prize  as  highly  as  she  prizes  the  memory  of  her 
soldiers  who  died  in  Manchuria  in  her  war  with  Russia,  she  could  not  fail 
to  give  weight  to  their  representations.  But  this  has  never  been  done  by 
any  authoritative  body.  Let  me  remind  you  what  that  one  thing  is.  In 
the  Great  War  of  1914-18  some  thirty  nations  were  engaged  in  hostili- 
ties in  all  parts  of  the  world.  As  the  result  of  it  almost  every  nation  has 
been  more  or  less  ruined,  the  victors  and  vanquished  alike,  even  the  neutral 
States  that  took  no  part  in  the  fighting.  Some  lost  almost  everything 
without  any  compensating  gains,  others  obtained  some  territorial  acquisi- 
tions to  set  against  their  sacrifices.  Japan  had  the  lightest  task  of  all, 
made  the  smallest  sacrifices  and  obtained  substantial  gains — therefore  she 
naturally  feels  less  strongly  than  others  the  point  I am  going  to  make — 
but  nevertheless  it  applies  even  to  Japan. 
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Now  out  of  all  this  waste  and  destruction  and  misery,  only  one  solid 
good  has  emerged,  one  asset  to  be  set  on  the  credit  side.  Only  one  thing 
can  the  millions  of  men  who  died  in  all  parts  of  the  world  be  said 
to  have  achieved  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives — an  achievement  for  which 
future  generations  may  bless  them — and  that  is  the  conception  of  a world- 
wide organization  to  prevent  such  a disaster  ever  happening  again,  and 
the  accomplishment  of  a practical  procedure  of  collective  action  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  When  we  were  in  Japan  the  Japanese  Foreign 
Minister  told  us  of  the  depth  of  feeling  which  existed  among  his  country- 
men about  Manchuria.  "You  see,”  he  said,  "we  have  fought  two  wars 
there  already,  and  we  don’t  want  to  have  to  fight  another.  We  staked  our 
very  existence  there  in  a war  with  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  States 
of  the  West.  Our  dead  lie  buried  there — 200,000  of  them — we  have  spent 
a billion  yen  there.  That  country  is  bound  up  with  our  history,  vital  to 
our  trade,  enshrined  in  our  hearts,  the  outer  line  of  our  defence — ^Man- 
churia is  in  fact  the  life-line  of  Japan.”  Well,  those  are  strong  words;  no 
doubt  they  were  the  expression  of  strong  feelings — we  must  never  ignore 
that.  But  there  is  an  even  stronger  answer  to  them.  The  States  who 
made  the  greatest  sacrifices  in  the  last  war  did  more  even  than  Japan  was 
called  upon  to  do  in  her  war  with  Russia.  They,  too,  staked  their  very 
existence,  and  were  brought  to  the  end  of  their  resources.  They  spent 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  have  incurred  debts  which  will  cripple 
them  for  generations.  Their  dead  number  many  millions.  Sixteen  years 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace  they  are  still  suffering — and  what  for? 
They  have  only  won  one  thing.  They  did  not  take  it  away  from  anyone 
else.  Unlike  the  gains  of  any  other  war,  this  gain  is  shared  by  the  vic- 
torious and  the  defeated  nations  alike.  It  means  more  to  them  than  Man- 
churia can  ever  mean  to  Japan.  It  is  something  which  they  will  not  give 
up,  for  it  is  the  life-line  of  their  civilization! 

Now  why  has  that  never  been  said  to  Japan  about  the  collective  sys- 
tem which  she  has  so  thoughtlessly  challenged?  Do  you  think  that  an 
appeal  on  those  lines  would  fall  on  deaf  ears?  I cannot  believe  it.  The 
policy  to  which  Japan  is  at  the  moment  committed  would  extinguish  our 
hopes  of  a world  at  peace,  it  would  destroy  the  foundations  of  the  fabric 
of  law  we  are  so  laboriously  but  so  confidently  building  up,  it  would  deny 
to  the  children  of  those  that  died  the  fruits  of  their  sacrifice.  The  wrong 
done  to  China  in  1931-32  pales  into  insignificance  beside  the  cruelty  of 
the  wrong  that  would  be  done  to  the  whole  world  by  such  a shattering 
of  its  most  cherished  ideal.  For  the  defence  of  that  ideal  the  world  must 
stand  firm  and  united! 
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